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LATE  NEWS 


The  Minister  of  Finance  in  Egypt  recently  announced  that  results 
of  the  present  government  policies  regarding  cotton  have  heen  satis- 
factory and  the  policies  will  be  continued  during  the  1953-54  year. 
It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  government  desires  to  reduce 
losses  now  being  sustained  because  fixed  buying  prices  are  higher  than 
selling  prices  based  on  daily  cotton  futures  quotations  at  New  York, 
Lower  production  costs  resulting  from  government -decreed  reductions 
in  land  rent  this  year  also  are  to  be  considered  in  any  possible 
reduction  in  prices  to  be  paid  to  cotton  growers. 


FOKSZGN  CXTS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the 
crop  and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  con- 
sumption of  farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.  Circula- 
tion of  this  periodical  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.S.  needing  the 
information  it  contains  in  farming,  business  and  professional 
operations.  Issued  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25 ,  D.  C. 


April  13,  1953 
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WORLD  APPLE  AND  PEAR  PRODUCTION  UP  l/ 

World  production  of  apples  (including  cider  apples)  Is  estimated  to 
total  676  million  bushels  in  1952-53  compared  with  5lh  million  "bushels 
in  1951-52  and  the  prewar  average  of  ii-98  million  bushels.  Excluding 
cider  apples,  the  total  for  the  current  season  is  lj-55  million  bushels 
against  k2k  million  last  year  and  the  prewar  average  of  33^  million 
bushels.    Most  of  the  increases  this  season  occurred  in  Western  Europe 
and  in  Japan  which  more  than  offset  a  sizable  decrease  in  North  America, 
primarily  in  Canada  and  the  United  States t 

World  pear  production  in  1952-53  shows  an  increase  to  19^  million 
bushels  from  lk6  million  in  1951-52  and  the  prewar  average  of  131  million 
bushels.    Excluding  cider  pears,  the  current  crop  totals  15k  million 
bushels  compared  with  127  million  in  1951-52  and  the  prewar  average  of  103 
million  bushels.    Increases  over  last  year  were  quite  general  except  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  areas. 

loth  Canada  and  the  United  States  had  relatively  small  apple  crops  in 
1952-53  compared  with  recent  previous  years  and  the  prewar  average, 
while  the  pear  crops  were  slightly  larger  than  in  the  last  2  years.  The 
Canadian  apple  crop  totaled  11.8  million  bushels  against  13.6  million  in 
the  previous  year  while  the  United  States  crop,  estimated  at  92.7  million, 
was  the  smallest  since  1948.    Unfavorable  weather  at  blossoming  time  and 
drought  in  many  areas  during  the  summer  months  contributed  most  to  the 
smaller  output  this  season  in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  North 
America,    The  western  states  and  British  Columbia  showed  some  improvement 
in  production  over  1951-52. 

Increased  apple  production  was  quite  general  in  Western  Europe  in 
1952-53,  resulting  largely  from  favorable  weather  and  alternate  bearing 
characteristics  of  the  orchards.    Only  Finland,  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Yugoslavia  shew  smaller  crops.    The  total  for  Western  Europe  as  a  whole 
is  estimated  at  kjl  million  bushels  compared  with  302  million  in  1951-52 
and  the  prewar  average  of  289  million  bushels.    Although  information  is 
not  complete  for  all  countries,  the  production  of  apples  excluding  cider 
apples  for  Western  Europe  is  indicated  at  2^9  million  bushels  against 
212  million  the  previous  year  and  the  prewar  average  of  126  million. 

Because  of  a  sharp  increase  in  apple  production  in  Japan,  the  total  for 
Aeis  rose  from  18  million  to  31  million  bushels  between  1951  and  1952.  This 
Is  about  double  the  prewar  average  of  16  million  bushels. 

In  South  America  the  current  crop  is  up  slightly  while  in  Oceania  it 
is  down  slightly  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  pear  crop  for  North  America,  estimated  at  around  33  million  bushels 
shows  little  change  from  the  previous  year's  output.    There  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  Canada  but  slight  increases  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 

1/  A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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APPLES t  Production  in  specified  countries 
averages  1955-39  and  19*i5-*j9,  annual  19*4.9-52 


Continent  and  country 


NORTH  AMERICA 


Canada   

Mexico   

United  States 
Total   


EUROPE 
Austriaj 

Dessert  and  cooking  ...... 

Cider  ..................... 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  ..... 

Denmark  

Finland   

Prance? 

Dessert  and  cooking  ...... 

Cider  

Germany; 

Western  Zone  ............. 

Greece       •••>•  ......  ....... 

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Spain  ...................... 

Sweden  e. .......  

Switzerland  ................ 

United  Kingdom; 

Dessert  and  cooking  ...... 

C ider  ...... ..«....«. ..... 

Yugoslavia  

Total  above  

Total  above  (excl.  cider). 

Total  other  Europe  2/  .... 

Total  Europe  

ASIA 

Israel  

Lebanon  

Syria  

Turkey  ..................... 

Japan  

Korea  

Total  


SOUTH  AMERICA 


Argentina 
Chile  .... 
Total  .. 


AFRICA 

Tunisia   

Union  of  South  Africa 
Total   


OCEANIA 

Australia  . . 

New  Zealand 
Total  .... 
World  total  .. 

World  total  ( excluding  oider). 


Average 


1935-39 


19U5-U9 


a»ooo       r    1,000  T-  1,000 

bushels      ;  bushel 8  :  bushels 

1/4,560.  \        1/4,818  i  18,151 

1,231  s       •  2,029  t  2,151 

127.3H  t      10*4.279  i  .   135. 71+2 

11+3,102  ;      121,126  ;  15*1.0*47 


19*4-9 


1950 


1951 


7,095 
6,291 
5,721 
2,818 
1,008 

10,*i99 
153,973 

36,116 

371+ 
12,923 
3,631 

1,080 
5,ijH 
*i,770 
16,1+52 

10,597 
3  Ml 
7,098 

"W9,26*+ 


1,000 
bushels 

.  16,166 
2,170 
12*i.*i83 
l*+2,82*+ 


1,000 
bushels 

13,613 
2,337 
110,660 
126,610 


125,593  : 


8,008 
7,101 
9,129 
7,303 

5*}6 

13,630 
7i,14+*i 

37,890 

1,203 
19,81+9 
9,*i52 
1,073 
5,859 
6,161+ 
20,300 

19,705 
L.,078 
7,U9Q 
250,22/4  t 
167,601 


9.6U5 
3,215 
19,002  « 
6,889  s 
367 

16,796 
118,118 

*4l.700 
1,539 

51,296 

I9.ii.7i* 
717 
6,675 
7,762 

H,9*t2. 

2*1,005 

5,026 
7,865 


9.6U5 
6,889 
Hi,553 
13,779 
181+ 

18,93*4 
216,112 

79,200 
1,21+0 
2*1,291) 
12,681 

2,701+ 
•  k,5h9 

9.691 
30.313 

20,911  I 

5.H9  ! 

U.700  : 


521,720 


327895  : 
285,119  ; 


352,055  « 
2C5.67U  t 


57,0*+7 


TT75,*j-98  ; 
2*i7,378  t 


8,956 

3,*4+5 
l*+,29*+ 
8,267 
666 

14,022 
82,81+3 

1+9,200 

1,323 
38,1+19 
16,268 

.  1,939 
5.052 
6,889 

10,564 

27,921 
3,967 
8,239 


"502  ,"27*7 


569,080 


"42,350  r 

'517, 8*16  T 


212,019 

56,060 


15^,15*7 


«  65 

\b/  ioi+. 
1  7,62*+ 

5,220 

21+1+ 
597 
252 

»  5,907 
8,883 

1+.910 

291  1 
551 1 
230  1 

5,2ii8  , 
16,659  1 
2,000 

138 

597 
299 
6,i+oo 
20,130 
1,000 

61+  , 
781  , 
207  1 
ii,082  , 

.12,106  i 
1,000  : 

78 
781 
82 

-U,27i 

25.077 
1,000 

16,162 

18,793 

2it,979  ■ 

28,56/4 

18,2*i0  i 

31,289 

l.IiOO 

1,025 

7.732 

806 

9,800  • 
852  ! 

Hi,  200 

902 

Hl,500  1 
1,105  ! 

15,000 

1,1+96 

2,*+25 

8,538 

10,652  »        15,102  ;        15,605  j 

16,k96 

115 

l,l*i2 


10,1+55 
2.875 
^5lo" 


168 
1,180 
l.5*)8 


158 
1.1)99 


17637 


138 
1.L99 


1,637 


li+0 


17590 


11,1+78  t 


9,225 
3,014+ 


IIT,  272  «        12,269  ■• 


5727661  t 
T+T+67502 


9,711 
2,95*1  t 


io,7*i5 
5.015 
T37J58- 


7i6,6uo  1  Tiy^f 


"490>52"0~r  *i2*i,182 


Wh9WT    I3+7,l96~  t 
534,285  »     36I+.575  ■ 

Estimates  in"    original  units  of  approximately  1  bushel  in  the  following  countries;    Australia,  Canada, 
United  States,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.    In  other    countries  original  estimates,  mostly  in  metrio 
tons,  converted  to    bushels  of  1+8  pounds  except  Argentina  and    Chile  in  iij+  pound  boxes.    \J  Preliminary. 
2f  Includes  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania  and  Germany  (Eastern  Zone).    3/  Includes 
Syria,    1+/  Included  with  Lebanon. 

Foreign  Xgricultural    Servioe.    Prepared    or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign 
goveramentc,  reports  of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of  office  reseerch  end  other  information, 
and  on  the  basis  of  postwar  boundaries.    Harvests  in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  are  for  the  year 
sho7/n  and  are  combined  with  the  harvest  in  Southern  Hemisphere    oountries  of  the  following  year. 
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FEARS:    Production  in  specified  oountries 
averages  1935-  39  and  I9U5-I49,  annual  I9I49-52 


Continent  end  country 


Average 


NORTH  AMERICA 


Canada   

Mexico  . t  

United  States 
Total   


EUROPE 
Austria s 

Dessert  and  cooking  ...... 

Cider   

Belgium  end  Luxembourg  ..... 

Denmark  

Franoe  t 

Dessert  and  cooking  ...... 

Cider  

Germany t 

Western  Zone   • 

Greece   

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom: 

Dessert  and  cooking   

Cider   

Yugoslavia   

Total  above   

Total  above  (excl.  cider). 

Total  other  Europe  2/  .... 

Total  Europe  

ASIA 


Israel  . 
Lebanon 
Syria  .. 
Turkey  . 
Japan  . . 
Korea  . . 
Total 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


Argentina 
Chile  .... 
Total  .. 


AFRICA 

Tunisia   

Union  of  South "Africa 
Total   


OCEANIA 

Australia  . 

New  Zealand 
Total  ... 
World  total  . 

World  total  (excluding  cider) 


1935-39 


1,000 
bushels 

569 
331 
28,693 


29,593 


950 
5.106 
2,126 

I48O 

1,760 
21,776 

11,891 
878 
8,1482 
1.570 
17U 
3,057 
1.063 
7,037 

782 
237 
2,773 


70,U52 
U3,Q23 


T277I0 
83,162 


16 

T.I466 
7.366 
775 
H.6U7 


2,143 

88 


2,531 


53 
832 


"585" 


2,lj67 
328 


2,795 
130,613 


T03VTBir 


19U5-U9 


1,000 
bushels 

873 
596 
33.108 


314.577 


1,380 
5,885 
.  5.20U 
855 

5.  Uk7 
11.165 

13,370 
1,220. 

11,213 
5,582 

191+ 
2,609 

1,102 
11.728 

1,1492 
272 
3,050 


614^76 
11,723 
93.521 


17 

263 
66 
2,992 
2,6144 

667 


14,975 
103 


5.Q7S" 


53 
676 


729 


3,059 
371 


143.9814 


126,662 


19U9 


1,000 
bushels 

1,058 
631 
36,UOl4 


36,093 


1,102 
7.055 
11,1403 
1,032 

6,5814 
18,1459 

18,000 
1.675 

15.13U 
6,790 
103 
3,006 

1,852 
9,700 

1,770 

22l4 
2,798 


106,687 
60,9*49 


13,70U 
120,391 


18 
1146 
101 

14.1461 
3,067 
900 


14,630 
100 
14.730 


144 
_1,C>38 


1,082" 


2,861 
I4O6 


176,256 
150,518 


1950 


1,000 
bushels 

86I4 
639 

 29,312 

30.W 


1.76U 
7,14-95 
6,065 
1,019 

6,295 
33,771+ 

25,750 
838 
13,357 
5,3814 
145 
2,1469 
1,808 
17,637 

1,008 
90 
1,821 


127,019 
85,660 


"157100" 
1142,119 


21 
II46 
88 
3,292 
3.3W 
500 


6,060 
110 
6,170 


I4I4 
636 


"580 


3,5l49 
526 


~OT5~ 


1951 


"17000 

bushels 

1.225 
681; 
30.028 


JL.937 


1.323 
6,6ll4 

14,6914 

1.056 

5.U09 
12,9147 

11,730 
1,393 

16,060 
5,8140 
277 
2,866 

1.323 
6,611, 

1,38U 
9h 
14,698 


"Bl.322 


11,530 
95.852 


25 
1514 
62 
3,552 
3,578 
300 


77Wr 


5,780 

US' 


5,929 


U5 
8I48 


"B93" 


3.53U 
379 


191.253 
1149.89U  1 


3,913 


126, 7U0 


Estimates  in  original  units  of  approximately  1  bushel  in  the  following  countries:  Australia,  Canada, 
United  States,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  In  other  countries  original  estimates,,  mostly  in  metric 
tons,  converted  to  bushels  of  50  pounds  except  Argentina  and  Chile  in  I4I4  pound  boxes.  1/  Preliminary. 
2/  Includes  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania  and  Germany  (Eastern  Zone).  3/  Includes 
Syria,    hj  Included  with  Lebanon. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign 
governments,  reports    of  U.S.  Foreign  Servioe  officers,  results  of  office  research  and  ether  information, 
and  on  the  basis  of  postwar  boundaries.    Harvests  in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  are  for  the  year 
shown  and  are  combined  with  the  harvest  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  of  the  following  year. 
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In  Western  Europe  production  of  pears  (including  cider  pears)  is 
estimated  at  131  million  "bushels  compared  with  QK  million  last  year  and  the 
prewar  average  of  70  million  "bushels.    As  in  the  case  of  apples,  the  increase 
output  of  pears  this  season  was  quite  general.    Excluding  cider  pears  the 
total  is  91  million  bushels  or  almost  double  the  prewar  average  and  the 
largest  crop  in  a  number  of  years. 

Net  much  change  in  pear  production  is  indicated  for  Asia  this  season 
compared  with  that  of  recent  years  but  in  South  America  and  Oceania  the 

crop  is  down  slightly  from  last  year's.  

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  articles  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service's 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in 
part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

WORLD  EGC-  PRODUCTION  IN  1952:    CURRENT  CHICKEN  NUMBERS  l/ 

Slightly  more  eggs  were  produced  in  1952  in  the  principal  producing 
countries  as  a  group  than  in  1951.    Production  in  1951  had  dropped  some 
from  1950  when  output  in  many  countries  had  climbed  to  a  postwar  peak. 
The  adverse  relationship  between  feed  prices  and  eggs  that  was  in  prospect 
for  the  1951  season  eased  somewhat  as  the  1952  season  approached.    By  the 
end  of  1952  feed  prices  had  declined  further  and  egg  prices  had  strengthened 
and  producers  have  tended  to  take  steps  to  expand  output  in  1953. 

Only  small  changes  have  occurred  in  chicken  numbers  in  the  principal 
countries  in  the  past  year  except  in  the  Philippines  and  Japan  where 
numbers  have  been  expanding.    The  declines  in  the  United  States  and  France, 
while  small  relatively,  were  in  the  absolute  large  in  relation  to  changes 
in  other  countries. 

The  impetus  given  to  poultry  meat  production  in  many  countries, 
especially  in  Western  Europe  has  slackened  somewhat  with  red  meat  supplies 
somewhat  greater  and  prices  correspondingly  lower. 

The  changes  that  may  occur  in  1953  in  the  world  egg  situation  will 
hinge  somewhat  upon  the  derationing  of  eggs  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
end  of  March  1953.    The  anticipation  of  this  move  and  the  attempt  to  adjust 
to  the  new  situation  will  affect  the  egg  industry  in  Ireland,  Denmark  and 
the  Netherlands  as  well  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  Denmark,  ample  supplies  of  coarse  grains  at  lower  prices  and  at 
the  same  time  unchanged  prices  for  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
1952-53  season  should  make  egg  production  more  profitable  than  the  past 
two  seasons.    The  abolishing  of  feed  rationing  in  the  Netherlands  in  the 
spring  of  1953  and  the  anticipation  of  this  move  is  expected  to  bring  an 
increase  in  egg  production.    As  the  hatching  season  has  been  greatly 
advanced  in  that  country,  increased  supplies  of  summer  and  fall  eggs  in 
1953  are  expected. 


1/  A  more  extensive  statement  will  be  published  soon  as  a  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Circular  available  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U,  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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EGGS j    Number  produced  1/  in  specified  countries,  averages 
1934-38,  1946-50}  annual  1950-A952 


Continent 

; 

! 

and 

Average 

i 

Average 

; 

i 

Country 

WW? 

1946-50 

1950 

1951 

i 

1952 

! 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

NORTH  AMERICA 

: 

Canada  -  Farm 

t 

2,638 

4,015 

3,662 

3,611 

4,112 

Total 

: 

2,863  : 

4,382 

4,003 

3,954 

4,486 

United  States  -  Farm 

: 

35,498 

56,535 

60, 046 

59,265 

61,016 

Cuba 

: 

320 

300 

320  i 

— 

Dominican  Republic 

: 

— 

60 

60 

— 

Panama 

: 
: 



53 

i 

55 

i 

_ 

EUROPE 

: 
: 

i 

Austria 

: 

663 

369 

540  : 

640 

700 

Belgium 

: 

1,693 

1,584 

2, 100 

1,945 

2,030 

Denmark 

: 

1,979 

1 

1,447 

2,128 

1,962 

1,968 

Finland 

i 

317 

194 

317 

— 

France 

: 

6,200 

6,580 

7,500 

7,500 

7,000 

Germany,  Western 

'• 

3,700 

2,655 

4,100  s 

4,900 

5,700 

Greece 

550 

388 

440 

440 

490 

Ireland 

1,086 

893 

1,073 

_ 

Italy 

\ 

5,500 

4,380 

!  5,000 

i 

Luxembourg 

40 

1/ 

36 

40 

Netherlands 

1,978 

1,139 

1,775 

2,075 

i  2,570 

Norway 

\ 

369 

283 

459 

391 

408 

Portugal 

i 

250 

— 

Spain 

t 

1,700 

a/ 

1,878 

!  1,920 

— 

Sweden 

: 

1,000 

1,288 

1,407 

1,390 

1,407 

Switzerland 

: 

:^ 

423 

486 

520 

529 

s  527 

United  Kingdom-Farm  lj 

3,871 

2,880 

4,800 

4,700 

Total  y 

5,098 

4,590 

5, 800 

6  500 

6,300 

Yugoslavia 

1,000 

1,040 

1,006 

i  945 

ASIA 

; 

I 

Lebanon 

_ 

52 

!  45 

Palestine 

■ 

108 

— 

:  360 

Syria 

92 

96 

90 

„ 

Turkey 

• 

1,003 

859 

856 

Japan 

3,553 

970 

1,568 

3,873 

!  4,691 

India 

\ 

1,082 

i 

Pakistan 

,  , 

571 

i 

Philippine  Republic 

738 

! 

567 

!            764  : 
;  : 

845 

s  950 

! 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

j 

i 

Argentina 

1,127 

2,750 

3,000 

s  3,000 

Chile 

!# 

430 

400 

— - 

Paraguay 

; 

113 

!  120 

Uruguay 

: 

: 

289 

1 

323 

:  300 

1 

AFRICA 

: 
: 

Egypt 

751 

French  Morocco 

1,000 

500 

Union  of  South  Africa  6/ 

1 

:  840 

I 

960 

1 

OCEANIA 

Australia  7/ 

708 

1,418 

!  1,388 

1,288 

.  1,224 

New  Zealand 

430 

146 

:8/  170 

Is/ 

180 

1/Relates  to  farm  production  in  the  United  States  but  manyoountries  not  explicit  orttnis  point  ^/Three- 
year  average.    3_/  Four-year  average,    4/  Years  ending  May.    %J  1938.    6/  Years  ending  June.    7/  Commercial 
production  for  years  ending  June  30.    8/  Receipts  at  Marketing  Department  Stations,  year  ending  March, 
which  account  for  30-40$  of  total  production. 
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CHICKENS:  Numbers  in  specified  countries,  averages 
1934-38,  1946-50;  annual  1950-1952,  preliminary  1953 


Date 

:  : 

i 

Applicable 

Average 

Average 

: 

%  X 

Preliminary 

1/ 

1934-38 

1946-50 

1950 

1951 

:     1952  : 

1953 

; 

Thousands  ;Thousands 

Thousands 

:  Thousands 

:  Thousands  j 

Thousands 

NORTH  AMERICA 

t 

• 

:  1 

Canada 

: 

Dec.  1 

45,245 

39,319 

• 

1 1 

t       42,717  : 

38, 500 

United  States 

: 

Jan.  1 

/Off  1  77 

465,503 

456,549 

• 

:     449,925  : 

431,410 

Mexico 

i 

March 

;2/ 

t 

• 

—  s 

— 

Cuba 

t 

July 

9,400    i  9,000 

s 

ft  '.OO 

:        —  : 

— 

Dominican  Republic 

: 

June  30 

1,952 

:  1,856 

i 

:        —  : 

— 

Panama 

: 
: 

y 

1*425 

i  1,400 

* 

:        —  : 
>  : 

EUROPE 

: 
: 

s  » 
s  t 

Austria 

t 

Dec.  3 

U 

8,862 

5,640 

i  6,100 

* 

7,700 

j  :      8,200  : 

— 

Belgium 

> 

Dec.  <31 

16,500 

14,069 

16,300 

16, 500 

:       15,000  : 

15,000 

Denmark 

: 

July 

y 

27,643 

22, 030 

24,548 

• 

22,250 

:       23,411  j 

— 

Finland  5_/ 

t 

Sept.  1 

2,853 

2,036 

!        2, 880 

i 

:        —  : 

— 

Prance 

Fall 

y 

145,000 

75,000 

t7/ 
•JJ 

75,000 

:Tj    70,000  : 

— 

Germany,  Western 

5 

Dec. 

51,225 

39,957 

' 

48,064 

:       50,676  : 

51,246 

Greece  3_/ 

Nov.  30 

11,679 

8,366 

t  9,700 

8,991 

:     t  10,010  : 

11,800 

Ireland 

5 

June 

15,961 

16,677 

17,983 

15  951 

Italy 

Dec. 

76,000 

62,500 

:        —  t 

Luxembourg 

: 

Dec, 

515 

~361 

!  400 

:         —  : 

— 

Netherlands 

! 

Dec, 

y 

29,632 

7,864 

10,584 

J 

15,676 

1       15,816  : 

15,709 

Norway 

s 

June  20 

5,686 

i 

4,617 

4,985 

s 

4,689 

:        —  : 

4,387 

Portugal 

s 

Dec.  31 

2/ 

5,716 

8 

— 

1       12,500  : 

— 

Spain 

! 

10/  28,972 

y 

32,042 

* 

:        —  : 

— 

Sweden 

: 

w 

10,980 

12,467 

12,061 

11,766 

i       11,091  : 

— 

Switzerland 

April 

la/ 

5,544 

5,674 

!  6,300 

• 

0,00 

6,260  j 

6,260 

United  Kingdom— Farm 

{ 

June 

73,402  s 

77,153 

90,789 

• 

on  r£\H 

:       89,822  : 

Yugoslavia 

Jan. 

18,021 

:  17,621 

• 

15,100 

:       17,750  j 

ASIA 

s 
: 

X 

i  > 
i  > 

Lebanon 

t 

Dec, 

1,167    i  994 

t 

— 

:        —  : 

— 

Syria 

t 

1,525 

2,2(34 

t  2,482 

5 

j        —  » 

— 

Turkey 

! 

16,794 

18,811 

20,222 

■ 

:  — -  : 

— 

China 

w 

265,765 

.4/194,550 

> 

— 

japan 

| 

July 

51,094 

17,192 

16,545 

! 

21,845 

30  2T,  • 

India 

t 

t 

62,600 

s 

62,200 

65,600  : 



Philippine  Republic 

: 

Dec,  31  j 

25,365  : 

15,766 

25,235 

1 

28,055 

s       32,090  : 

38,000 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

: 

i 

• 

:  : 

Argentina 

June  i 

12/ 

42,988 

47,500 

•       fa  000  * 

Brazil 

: 

i 

59,000 

— 

I  — - 

1 



Chile  \tj 

t 

June 

1,026 

5,100 

i 

:         ~  : 

— 

Paraguay 

: 

12/ 

2,200 

: 

1         —  « 

— 

Peru 

s 

s  9,500 

> 

Uruguay 

> 

11/  J 

4,814 

4,475 

I  — 

AFRICA 

: 

! 

i 

1 
S 

i 
t 

Egypt 

i 

July 

26,889 

French  Morocco 

1 

y 

50, 000 

Union  of  So.  Africa^: 

Aug,  • 

14,000 

15,720 

16,000 

OCEANIA 

t 

! 

1 

: 
: 

Australia 

> 

Dec.  31  1 

15,541 

New  Zealand 

t 

March  i 

y 

3,489 

—         t  4,600 

1/  Year  end  estimates  (October-December)  shown  under  following  year  for  comparison.    Thus  for  Canada,  the  December 
1952  estimate  is  shown  under  1953,    2/  1940.    'jj  All  poultry.    (J  Average  2-4  years  only,    j/  Adult  poultry. 
6/  Represents  chickens  raised,    7/  Laying  hens.    8/  June.    \/  1936.    10/  1939.    11/  Sept.  1937,  June  1946-1949, 
April  1950—52,  census  estimates  includes  layers  and  chicks,    12/  Month  of  estimate  not  available.    13/  1937, 
14/  Hens  and  pullets.    15/  August, 
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A  poor  cereal  harvest  in  France  for  the  1951-52  season  was  largely 
responsible  for  a  drop  in  1952  egg  and  poultry  production.    Some  recovery 
is  expected  in  1953.    In  Western  Germany  the  poultry  feed  supply  situation 
was  satisfactory  in  1952,  and  reduced  prices,  together  with  higher  egg 
prices  resulted  in  a  more  favorable  egg -feed  price  relationship.  The 
output  of  both  poultry  and  eggs  in  Western  Germany  in  1952  surpassed 
prewar  levels. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  of  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U. S.  Foreign 
Service  reports . 

WORLD  CATTLE  NUMBERS  CONTINUE  TO  INCREASE  l/ 

World  cattle  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1953  are  estimated  at  a  new 
record  level  of  845  million  head  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    This  is  an  increase  of  2 
percent  over  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1952  and  Ik  percent  above  the 
1936-^0  average  of  7I+3  million  head.    World  cattle  numbers  have  increased 
every  year  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and,  barring  a  major  natural 
disaster  in  some  of  the  more  important  areas,  numbers  are  likely  to 
increase  again  in  1953- 

Strong  demand  for  beef  and  veal,  and  the  relatively  more  favorable 
returns  from  beef  cattle  in  recent  years  encouraged  cattle  growers  in  most 
areas  to  continue  their  expansion  into  1952 „    Free  market  prices  had  held 
firm  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  until  early  1952  and  those  countries 
producing  beef  and  veal  for  export  under  contract  were  either  assured  or 
anticipating  an  increase  in  price,  when  breeding  and  feeding  plans  were 
made  for  the  year. 

Although  economic  and  weather  conditions  and  the  feed  situation  differ 
in  various  countries,  totals  by  continents  show  an  increase  for  1953  over 
1952  in  all  but  Oceania,  and  the  decrease  in  that  area  was  minor.  Expansion 
was  limited  in  some  countries  by  competition  with  sheep ,  in  others  by  demands 
for  more  arable  lands  for  grain  crops  and  in  Western  Europe  by  disease 
(foot-and-mouth)  losses. 

The  most  pronounced  build-up  in  cattle  numbers  in  the  postwar  period 
has  occured  in  Africa,  kj  percent  over  prewar,  North  America  33  percent. 
South  America  32  percent  and  Oceania  11  percent.    Eastern  Europe  and 
UoS0S,R,  are  still  below  prewar,  Western  Europe  reached  prewar  totals 
in  1951  and  is  estimated  about  2  percent  above  prewar  in  1953  ?  Numbers 
in  Asia  are  placed  2  percent  above  the  1936-4-0  average, 

IT   A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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For  1953,  further  expansion  in  cattle  is  anticipated  in  North  America. 
United  States  numbers  are  now  at  a  record  high  hut  the  upswing  is  expected 
to  continue  into  1953  in  spite  of  lower  prices.    Canadian  numters  are  at 
the  "build-up  3tage  of  their  cycle  and  numbers  in  Mexico  are  expected  to 
increase,  weather  permitting. 

Argentine  numbers  are  "building  up  again  and  with  the  impetus  of  a 
fairly  favorable  contract  with  the  United  Kingdom  should  recover  to  the 
levels  reached  prior  to  the  drought  of  19^9-50.    In  Uruguay,  as  is  true  to 
some  extent  in  other  livestock  producing  countries,  competition  from 
sheep  raising  is  keen.    Ranges  in  that  country  are  completely  stocked 
and  cattle  will  do  well  to  maintain  present  numbers  in  the  face  of  the 
favorable  outlook  for  wool. 

In  New  Zealand  and  Australia  conditions  are  favorable  for  further 
increase,  breeding  herds  have  been  built  up,  new  contracts  with  the  United 
Kingdom  for  beef  have  recognized  increased  cost  of  production  and  drought 
conditions  have  ended  in  Australia. 

As  the  demand  for  meat  continues  strong  in  Europe  and  as  it  appears 
that  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  abated  somewhat,  some  recovery  in 
cattle  numbers  is  expected  there  in  1953. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Servic 
reports, 

REVIEW  OF  THE  1952-53  WORLD  CORN  CROP 

World  corn  production  in  1952-53  is  estimated  at  5,600  million  bushels, 
on  the  basis  of  the  latest  information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.    This  is  about  30  million  bushels  more  than  the  previous  estimate 
published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  9,  1953.    The  increase  over 
the  earlier  estimate  is  principally  in  South  America,  where  the  outlook  for 
the  crop  in  Argentina  is  somewhat  better  than  was  forecast  earlier.  The 
current  crop  is  350  million  bushels  larger  than  the  1951-52  total  and  is 
second  only  to  the  record  outturn  of  5.995  million  bushels  in  19^3, 

Supplies  of  corn  available  for  export  from  the  principal  exporting 
countries  appear  larger  than  they  were  a  year  earlier.    The  Argentine  harvest 
now  beginning,  is  forecast  about  double  the  small  outturn  of  a  year  ago. 
Stocks  remaining  from  that  snail  crop  are  negligible,  but  exportable  supplies 
from  the  new  crop  appear  likely  to  be  about  75  million  bushels.    Though  some- 
what below  the  prewar  level  of  exports,  a  movement  of  that  volume  would  be 
the  largest  of  recent  years,  contrasting  with  an  estimate  of  about  28  million 
bushels  for  the  season  ending  March  1953  and  less  than  20  million  bushels  for 
each  of  the  2  preceding  seasons. 
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Supplies  of  corn  in  the  United  States  at  the  "beginning  of  the  season, 
October  1952,  "were  15 8  million  "bushels  larger  than  supplies  a  year  earlier, 
since  the  large  crop  more  than  offset  a  decline  of  about  250  million  bushels 
in  carryover  stocks,    Of  the  beginning  supply  of  3  797  million  bushels,  about 
125  million  bushels  of  corn  may  be  exported  during  the  current  seasonc  This 
is  somewhat  above  the  exports  of  about  75  million  bushels  last  seas on 0 
Increased  com  exports  are  expected  to  compensate  for  reduced  supplies  of 
grain  sorghums  for  export.    Total  exports  of  sorghum  grains  were  about  62 
million  bushels  last  season. 

The  outturn  in  North  America  is  estimated  at  3^517  million  bushels,  an 
increase  of  13  percent  over  the  1951  harvest  and  kk  percent  over  the  prewar 
level  (1935-39) »  The  bulk  of  the  corn  is  grown  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  1952  production  represents  approximately  60  percent  of  the  estimated 
world  total.  That  is  the  second  largest  crop  ever  produced  in  this  country. 
Near-record  yields  account  for  the  good  outturn,  with  the  harvested  acreage 
the  second  smallest  of  record. 

Total  corn  production  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  ^75  million  bushels,  com- 
pared with  thu  near  -average  harvest  of  69O  million  in  1951 »    Reductions  from 
the  1951  level  were  principally  in  the  important  producing  Danube  Basin  area, 
where  severe  drought  made  sharp  reductions  in  late -summer  crops.    The  outturn 
was  also  smaller  in  Italy,  the  other  important  corn  producer  in  Europe, 

The  corn  harvest  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  indicated  to  be  above  that  of 
1951,  though  still  not  up  to  the  prewar  average  of  170  million  bushels.  The 
reduction  from  the  prewar  level  is  attributed  to  reduced  acreage, 

Production  in  Asia  is  now  estimated  at  700  million  bushels,  a  near-record 
harvest  for  the  area,  contrasting  with  the  1951  crop  of  670  million  and  the 
prewar  average  of  620  million.    The  acreage  planted  to  corn  was  the  largest 
of  recent  years  and  well  above  the  prewar  level „ 

The  production  in  Africa  is  estimated  at  270  million  bushels,.    This  is 
above  average  though  not  up  to  the  1950  total  of  290  million  bushels.  Acreage 
was  well  above  average. 

The  harvest  now  getting  under  way  in  South  America  is  forecast  at  hdO 
million  bushels,  an  increase  of  ^0  million  over  the  previous  estimate.  That 
increase  is  due  to  improved  prospects  for  Argentina,  where  the  crop  is  now 
forecast  at  160  million  bushels,  contrasted  with  80  million  a  year  ago  and 
105  million  in  1951-52,  The  current  crop  would  still  be  sharply  below  the 
prewar  average  of  302  million  bushels. 

Corn  production  is  of  little  significance  in  Australia,  and  the  current 
outlook  is  for  an  outturn  of  about  5  million  bushels.    Acreage  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  a  year  ago  and  prospects  are  for  better  yields  than  those  of 
a  year  ago. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
reports, 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  WOOL 
EXPORTS  UP  11  PERCENT 

Total  exports  of  wool  from  South  Africa  during  the  8  months  (July- 
February)  of  the  current  season,  at  nearly  154  million  pounds,  were  11 
percent  larger  than  in  the  same  period  last  season.    About  8  percent  of 
the  total  exports  during  the  8  months  went  to  the  United  States  compared 
with  about  16  percent  last  year,    Consular  invoices  certified  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States  indicate  that  about  3  million  pounds  of  all  types  were 
exported  to  that  country  in  February. 

Demand  was  strong  and  prices  were  up  from  2  l/2  to  5  percent  over 
January  levels  at  all  21  sales  held  during  February.    The  over-all  gain 
to  the  end  of  February  was  about  12  l/2  percent  over  opening  sales  in 
September  1952,  and  the  firm  market  with  slowly  advancing  prices  carried 
over  into  early  March. 

Nearly  all  wool  offered  for  sale  during  February  was  sold,  however 
offerings  were  reduced  to  92,977  bales  compared  with  112,521  bales  in 
February  1952,  reflecting  in  part  heavier  offerings  in  the  early  months  of 
the  season.    Total  offerings  for  the  season  through  February  amounted  to 
688,021  bales  as  against  66l,l40  bales  during  the  same  period  last  season. 
As  a  further  indication  of  heavy  early  sales  and  possibly  reduced  output  for 
the  season  only  24,627  bales  had  been  received  but  not  offered  at  auction  to 
the  end  of  February  compared  with  74,439  bales  on  the  same  date  last  season. 

Exports  of  greasy  and  scoured  wool  for  the  season  through  February  by 
country  of  destination  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:    Wool  exports  by  country  of  destination, 

8-month  period,  July-February  1952  and  1953 
(Creasy  and  scoured — actual  weight) 


:  :  :  1953  as 

Country              :  1952  :  1953  :  percent  of 

 :  :  :  1952 

:  Mil,  lbs.  :  Mil,  lbs.  :  Percent 

•  •  • 

United  Kingdom  :  31.1  :  47.0  :  151 

France  ..:  22.9  :  25.6  :  111 

Japan  :  5.5  :  10.6  :  103 

Italy  :  17.3  :  19.8  :  114 

Belgium  :  13.0  :  7.3  :  % 

United  States  :  21.9  :  12.3  :  56 

Western  Germany.  :  15.6  :  24.9  :  160 

Other  countries  :  10.7  :  6.1  :  57 

Total.,.  t  138.0  153.6  111 
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ANGLO  -UHJ3TB,  YAN  MEAT 
AGREEMENT  SIGNED 

The  Ministry  of  Food  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  announced  that  a  new 
contract  for  1953,  calling  for  delivery  of  30,000  tons  of  carcass  meat 
and  2,000  tons  of  canned  corned  meat  from  Uruguay  was  signed  in  Montevideo 
on  March  27,  1953  "by  United  Kingdom  and  Uruguayan  representatives. 

Under  the  contract  the  Uruguayan  Government  undertakes  to  sell  to  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  calendar  year  1953,  not  less  than  the  above 
quantities  at  prices  similar  to  those  recently  agreed  "between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Argentina „    The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  U.K. -Argentine 
agreement  were  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  January  19,  1953. 

The  30,000  tons  of  carcass  meat  is  to  he  supplied  as  22,000  tons  of  beef, 
2,000  tons  of  lamb,  3,000  tons  of  offal  and  3,000  tons  of  manufacturing  beef. 
Some  shipments  bought  on  provisional  invoices  before  the  signing  of  this 
contract  have  already  been  made  and  regular  shipments  are  expected  to  begin 
to  arrive  in  about  a  month's  time. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRODUCTION 

REVISED  UPWARD  .  . 

The  Commonwealth  Statistician  in  Australia  has  revised  the  December 
estimate  of  Australian  wool  production  for  the  1952-53  season  upward  to 

I,  175,  million  pounds  from  1,150  million  pounds.    This  compares  with 
the  original  estimate  of  less  than  1,1000  million  pounds  made  in  July 
1952  by  the  National  Council  of  Woolselling  Brokers  and  Australian 
Wool  Growers'  Council  and  the  estimate  of  1,165  million  pounds  published 
in  the  November  2^,  1952  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets.    If  this 
new  level  is  reached  it  will  be  a  new  record  high,  surpassing'  the 
previous  peak  reached  in  19^3-^  by  6  million  pounds. 

INDIA'S  PEANUT  PRODUCTION 
ESTIMATE  REVISED  DOWNWARD 

India's  1952-53  peanut  crop  is  now  placed  at  3,2^+1, 280  short  tons  from 

II,  862,000  acres,  according  to  the  final  official  estimate.    This  represents 
a  decline  of  5  percent  in  production  but  an  increase  of  5  percent  in  acreage 
from  the  partially  revised  1951-52  figures  of  3,410,^00  tons  and  11,798,000 
acres. 

The  acreage  increase  plus  other  favorable  aspects  had  led  to  an  early 
forecast  of  a  10-percent  increase  in  production.    Drought,  however,  reduced 
the  crop  in  some  important  producing  areas,  particularly  Hyderabad,  Bombay 
and  Madhya  Pradesh.    This  decline  was  only  partially  counteracted  by  in- 
creases registered  mainly  in  Madras,  the  major  producing  area,  and  Saurashtra. 
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CHINA  VEGETABLE 
OILSEED  SITUATION  l/ 

The  American'  Consulate  General  at  Hong  Kong  does  rot  anticipate  impor- 
tant changes  in  1953  Chinese  (including  Manchurian)  production  and  exports 
of  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds,  assuming  average  weather  conditions  and  no 
important  political  changes „    Japan  appears  to  "be  the  only  market  with 
possibilities  for  important  increases  in  Chinese  exports  during  1953,  but 
even  there  prospects  are  by  no  means  optimistic. 

Production  and  exports  of  certain  oilseeds  during  the  past  2  years 
have  been  roughly  estimated  by  the  Consulate  General  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation available  in  Hong  Kong,    No  adequate  basis  exists  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  such  estimates,  but  they  should  serve  as  a  useful  guide  in  the 
absence  of  complete  reports c 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  Consulate  General's  estimates  of 
production  in  1951  and  1952  as  compared  with  basic  prewar  statistics: 


CHINA?    Estimated  oilseed  production, 
prewar,  1951  and  1952 


Commodity 


Unit 


1931-37 


1951 


1952 


Tung  oil  •>**•$ #_s 

Soybeans 

China  Proper. ..... 

Northeast. 
Eapeseedc *•♦*•'*•«• a . * 
Sesame  seed, ...,„.., 
Peanuts  , ...  c  «  . 


1,000  short  tens 

1,000  bushels 
1,000  bushels 
1,000  short  tons 
1,000  short  tons 
1_2_000  short  tons 


1/ 

1/ 


132 

.  100 

9k 

223,870 

:  192,900 

202,090 

119,755 

111,150  . 

;  124,930 

2,726 

3,055  ! 

3,210 

9^0  ! 

880  : 

3/"  855 

3,020  : 

2,480  : 

2,370 

1/  1931-38.    2/  WW<    Authorities  in  the  Northeast  at  present  use  19^3 
as  the  prewar  peak,  but  actually  the  average  production  during  1931-37 
was  156,8  million  bushels,  according  to  Manchurian  Government  figures. 
3/  Some  trade  sources  maintain  that  there  are  indications  of  an  increase 
from  1951, 


Sources:    1931-37 -Estimates  of  the  National  Agricultural  Research  Bureau; 

194-3  Northeast  soybean  estimate -Institute  for  Economic  Research 
and  Investigation  of  the  Northeast  Economic  Council  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Government;  1951  and  1952 -Tentative  esti- 
mates of  the  American  Consulate  General. 


l/  A  more  extensive  statement,  "based  on  a  report  dated  March  10,  1953,  by 
A.L.  Peaslee  and  YaTung,  American  Consulate  General,  Eong  Kong,  will  30on 
be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  available  from  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D<,C, 
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Except  for  some  very  vague  press,  reports,  no  estimate  lias  "been 
announced,  official  or  otherwise,  for  tung  oil,  rapeseed  and  sesame  seed 
in  China,    Soybeans  are  regarded  "by.  the  Communist  authorities  as  a  grain 
crop..    But  official  estimates  for  grain  crops  do-  not  give  separate  estimates 
for  soybeans,  '  However,  trade  sources  in  Hong  Kong  are  inclined  to  "believe 
that  tung  oil  production  in  recent  years  has  declined  in  view  of  reduced 
exports  and  very-  large  stocks  accumulated  in  China, 

The  production  of  rapeseed,  sesame  seed  and  soybeans  in  China  proper 
in  1951  and  1952  probably  is  smaller  than  the  years  immediately  before 
the  Communist  domination  but  rapeseed  production  is  still  higher  than  the 
1931-37  average  production.    This  belief  is  based  on  the  following 
facts;    (1)  There  has  been  during  the  past  2  years  a  vigorous  campaign 
for  greater  production  of  grain  crops  and  cotton;  (2)  during  the  years 
of  internal  conflict  before  the  establishment  of  the  Communist  regime 
many  sections  of  the  country  were  compelled  to  increase  their  oilseed 
production  in  order  to  be  self-sufficient,  and  since  then,  soybeans  from 
the  Northeast  and  other  oilseeds  from  North  China  have  been  more  freely 
available  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  (3)  export  outlets  for  most  oils 
and  oilseeds  have  been  reduced;  and  (4)  an  oilseeds  production  increase 
has  not  been  publicized  by  the  Chinese  Communist  press. 

Trade  statistics  are  suppressed.    There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  oilseeds  and  oils  are  the  richest  of  all  Chinese  exports  in  recent 
years,    The  following  tabulation  shows  the  Consulate  General's  estimate 
of  exports  of  oilseeds  and  oils  from  China  during  1951  and  1952: 


CHINA:    Estimated  exports  of  oilseeds 
and  vegetable  oils,  1951  and  1952 


Commodity 

;          Unit  . 

:    1951  :: 

:  1952 

Tung  oil,  .  „ . . »  

Sesame  seed  .....,.„ 

Sesame  oil  2/  „.,, 

Peanut  kernels  „  

Peanut  oil. ....,».......,«, 

Short  tons 
. « .  E . . . .  * . « < .  :  Short  ton3  : 

;  ^0,785 
:  23,190 
:  IkQ 
:  16,535 
;       808  . 
:  1j4,000  : 
27.,560  ! 

:  33,070 
:  17,7^5 
:  10,270 
:  39,683 
kQO 
66,000 
1  20,9^5 

l/  Recorded  exports  to  Hong  Kong.  2/  To  Hong  Kong,  according  to  Hong 
Kong  Trade  Returns. 


Source:    American  Consulate  General,  Hong  Kong. 
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Soybeans  are  regarded  by  the  Communist  regime  as  one  of  the  top -rung 
export  commodities  of  China.    They  have  "been  mentioned  in  a  number  of  trade 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  bloc  as  well  as  with  non-Communist  countries. 
However,  actual  shipments  in  recent  years  have  been  small,  although  much 
better  than  during  the  abnormal  years  immediately  before  the  Communist 
so-called  "liberation"  when  the  Northeast  was  the  scene  of  fighting.  While 
there  have  been  considerable  trade  negotiations  between  China  and  some 
private  Japanese  interests  and  a  "trade  agreement"  was  concluded  with  certain 
Western  German  firms,  the  existing  trade  with  these  two  former  leading 
buyers  is  by  no  means  near  the  prewar  level. 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA  '3  PAIM 
PRODUCTION  PROSPECTS  NOT  BRIGHT 

No  appreciable  change  in  French  West  Africa's  production  of  palm 
kernels  and  palm  oil  is  anticipated  in  1953,  according  to  R.M.  Sheehan, 
American  Consulate  General,  Dakar,    Efforts  to  replace  old  and  low-pro- 
ducing palms  and  to  establish  regularly  defined  plantations  have  not  been 
very  successful.    Of  the  1.7  million  acres  estimated  to  be  planted  to  palm 
trees  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  only  37,000  are  considered  cultivated  on  a 
commercial  scale.    Many  new  plantings  in  cleared  areas  have  suffered  con- 
siderable loss  from  various  causes,  including  damage  by  animals  and  the 
effects  of  parasitical  diseases.    Other  plans  for  increasing  production 
and  lowering  costs  by  the  use  of  mechanized  equipment  have  been  temporarily 
abandoned  for  lack  of  funds. 

Although  palm  kernels  remained  firm  throughout  January  and  Feburary 
of  this  year  at  61.50  to  69  Metropolitan  francs  per  kilo  (8.0  to  8.9  cents 
per  pound)  they  are  far  below  1951  quotations  of  80  francs  (10, k  cents). 
Shea  nut  prices  already  have  shown  signs  of  weakening.    Thus,  taking  into 
consideration  all  factors,  present  estimates  of  1953  production  of  these 
2  products  are:    palm  kernels  65,000  to  70,000  short  tons  and  shea  nuts 
13,000  tons. 

The  Government  General  in  the  past  2  years  has  been-  in  the'  process  of 
erecting  k  modem  palm  oil  plants  in  Dahomey  and  one  in  the' Ivory  Coast. 
The  Ivory  Coast  plant  and  one  in  Dahomey  are  now  in  operation.    The  remain- 
ing 3  should  soon  be  in  production.    The  combined  yearly  capacity  of  these 
plants  is  estimated  at  16,500  tons. 

Regardless  of  these  establishments,  no  large  scale  increase  in  palm 
oil  production  is  expected  in  the  near  future.    This  is  due  for  the  most 
part  to  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  native  growers  to  accept  modern  oil 
manufacturing  methods.    Many  of  them  prefer  to  retain  their  yearly  nut 
crop  for  producing  oil  by  antiquated  and  costly  methods. 

On  the  assumption  that  all  k  refining  plants  will  be  operating  in  the 
very  near  future,  and  taking  into  consideration  native  production,  Govern- 
ment sources  state  that  an  output  of  38,580  tons  of  palm  oil  would  be 
possible  this  year*    A  more  realistic  figure,  however,  would  appear  to  be 
15,000  to  20,000  tons.    Between  October  and  December,  c.i.f,  prices  for 
palm  oil  at  French  ports  dropped  from  the  previous  average  of  87-50  to  79 
Metropolitan  francs  per  kilo  (11,3  to  10.2  cents  per  pound).  Consequently, 
total  1952  export  figures,  when  available,  are  expected  to  show  a  decrease 
of  about  4,000  tons  compared  with  1951. 
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Exports  of  palm  kernels,  crude  palm  oil  and  shea  nuts  during  the 
first  9  months  of  1952  were,  respectively,  as  follows  j    54,180,  7,458,  and 
18,322  tons,,    During  the  comparable  period  of  1951;  exports  amounted  to 
70,881  tons  of  kernels,  14,691  tons  of  crude  palm  oil  and  12,963  tons  of 
shea  nuts, 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA'S  PEANUT  CROP 
TO  BE  SOLD  BY  IEAR:S  END 

French  West  Africa's  1952-53  peanut  crop  and  crude  oil  output  will 
undoubtedly  be  sold  by  the  end  of  this  year,  reports  RtM,  She ehan,  American 
Consulate  G-ensi'al^  Dakar,    The  Federation  is  practically  the  only  peanut 
producing  area  in  the  French  Union  and  the  total  volume  of  oil  equivalent 
produced  from  the  crop  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  over-all  requirements 
of  the  Union. 

However,  there  are  several  problems  facing  the  peanut  industry  with  no 
apparent  solution*    The  demand  for  peanut  oil  is  gradually  diminishing  in 
Metropolitan  France  owing  to  its  high  cost.    Refined  oil  retails  at  260  to 
300  Metropolitan  francs  per  liter  (37*5  to  43 ,3  cents  per  pound)  depending 
upon  the  quality.    And  these  prices  cannot  be  lowered  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  production,  ^hich  results  from  the  high  prices  paid  for  peanuts 
and  because  export  taxes  and  customs  duties  account  for  80  Metropolitan 
francs  per  liter  (11,5  cents  per  pound)  of  refined  oil.    At  the  same  time, 
the  position  of  peanut  oil  refineries  both  in  French  West  Africa  and  in 
France  is  precarious.    At  Dakar,  even  the  present  c.^f,  quotations  for 
crude  oil  do  not  permit  manufacturers  to  realize  a  normal  profit  and  for 
the  past  2  years  only  the  .  larger  companies  have  been  meeting  expenses a 

The  1952-53  peanut  season  in  French  West  Africa  has  been  characterized 
by  the  rapid  purchase  of  the  cropv    Indications  are  that  the  original 
estimate  of  573,000  tons  (unsheiled)  will  be  exceeded  by  possibly  10,000 
to  20,000  tons,  but  commercialized  productions  still  will  be  about  45,000 
tons  less  than  the  previous  season.     (See  Foreign.  Crops  and  Markets 
January  19,  1953.)  '  '       ~ ~"  ~ 

The  1951-52  carry-over  of  33,000  tons  on  hand  ae  of  November  30,  1952, 
has  been  practically  liquidated, 

Of  special  interest  this  year  has  been  the  buying  activities  of  the 
oil  manufacturers  of  Dakarc    Of  the  444,362  tons  of  peanuts  purchased  in 
Senegal  as  of  early  March,  358,250  tons  had  been  taken  up  by  the  local  re- 
fineries through  March  23 0    This  compares  with  the  300,930  tons  during  all 
of  last  years    These  mills  are  increasing  their  volume  despite  the  fact  that 
the  cti,f.  peanut  oil  prices  in  France  are  down  from  the  January-March  1952 
average  of  181  Metropolitan  francs  per  kilo  (23^5  cents  per  pound)  to  174 
francs  (22,5  cents),    Metropolitan  France  takes  90  to  95  percent  of  French 
West  Africa's  peanut  oil  and  the  remainder  usually  is  shipped  to  Morocco  or 
Algeria,    The  price  of  the  French  West  Africa  product  usually  precludes  any 
foreign  export  market  outlets. 
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Exports  of  this  season's  crop  have  "been  satisfactory  so  far.  Shipments 
of  shelled  peanuts  from  Senegal  and  Soudan  alone  for  the  first  2  months 
amounted  to  kO, $25  tons,  including  23,568  tons  of  last  season's  carry-over. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  about  one  thousand  tons  over  the  combined 
exports  of  all  producing  Terriroties  for  the  same  period  of  1952*  January 
and  February  exports  of  unshelled  peanuts  were  6,832  tons --a  record  high 
for  any  opening  2  months  period  and  almost  twice  the  volume  in  the  coniparabll 
period  of  1952.    January-February  exports  of  crude  peanut  oil  totaled 
10,60^  tons,  or  only  slightly  below  the  same  period  for  the  exceptional  year 
of  1951. 

Exports  during  the  first  9  months  of  1952  were  as  follows  with  com- 
parable 1951  figures  in  parentheses:    shelled  peanuts -lo9, 510  tons  (-.$7,530), 
unshelled  peanuts— 22,800  (25, 768),  crude  peanut  oil-i+3,7o2  (H,8l0)  and 
refined  peanut  oil-9,284  tons  (6,8c6). 

SOWING  OF  GPAIN  COMMENCES 
IN  TBS  SOVIET  UNION 

Sowing  of  spring  grain  crops --wheat,  barley  and  oats --has  been  under 
way  in  the  southern  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union.    The  total  area  seeded 
by  March  31  exceeded  last  year's  figure  for  the  same  date  by  more  than 
1  million  acres,  accoi-ding  to  official  reports,    Nevertheless,  complaints 
were  voiced  in  the  Soviet  press  over  the  pace  of  the  spring  sewing  and 
other  field  work,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  tractors. 
Weather  conditions  during  March  in  some  important  regions,  as  in  the  North 
Caucasus,  for  instance,  were  hot  favorable  to  field  work. 

IMPORTS  OF  BAW  COTTON  INTO 
BELGIUM  BELOW  LAST  SEASON 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Belgium  during  the  first  half  of  1952-53 
(August  1952 -January  1953)  totaled  204,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  a 
decline  of  70,000  bales  from  the  quantity  imported  during  the  comparable 
period  a  year  earlier.    Of  the  1952-53  imports,  70,000  bales  were  received 
from  the  United  States,  ^2,000  tales  from  Mexico,  29,000  bales  from  the 
Eelgian  Congo,  end  15,000  bales  from  Peru.    This  compares  with  193,000 
bales,  8,000  bales,  50,000  bales,  and  14,000  bales,  respectively,  from 
these  countries  during  the  first  half  of  the  1951-52  season. 

The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Belgian  spinning  mills  during 
August  1952-January  1953  totaled  190,000  bales.    This  was  about  07,000 
tales  less  than  the  quantity  c  nsumed  during  the  comparable  period  a 
year  earlier  but  approximately  26,000  bales  above  consumption  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  preceding  season.    Consumption  thus  far  in  1952-53 
has  been  about  14,000  bales  higher  than  the  amounts  imported  and  it 
appears  that  present  stocks  are  equivalent  to  3-^  months  '  supply  at 
current  rates  of  operation.    Stocks  on  iiand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  season  (August  1,  1952).  totaled  118,000  bales. 

The  production  of  fine  yarn  in  Belgian  spinning  mills  during  January 
1953  totaled  16.3  million  pounds,  a  decline  of  3.6  million  pounds  from 
January  1952  but  slightly  above  the  3 -year  (1950-52)  monthly  average  of 
16.1  million  pounds. 
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REDUCED  COTTON  ACREAGE 
EXPECTED  HI  TURKEY 


A  10  to  15  percent  reduction  in  the  area  "being  planted  to  cotton 
in  Turkey  is  expected  this  year,  according  to  a  report  from  Laurell  Lc 
Scranton,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Ankarac    Reasons  given 
for  the  expected  decrease  in  cotton  acreage  include  the  lower  prices 
received  for  the  1952  crop,  some  shifting  hack  to  cotton -grain  rotation 
in  the  Cukarova  region  where  grain  acreage  had  previously  been  diverted 
to  cotton,  some  diversion,  of  cotton  land  to  rice  in  southern  Turkey  where 
restrictions  on  rice  planting  have  been  relaxed,  and  the  possibility  of 
some  diversion  of  cotton  .land  to  tobacco  "because  of  favorable  tobacco 
prices  currently  available. 

The  1952  crop  of  about  700,000  hales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  from 
1,660,000  acres  was  the  largest  on  record.    Estimates  of  the  crop  by 
various  official  sources  range  from  o~90,000  to  785,000  bales.  Estimates 
of  stocks  on  hand  July  31,  1952,  range  from  50>000  to  250,000  bales.  The 
most  recent  estimate  derived  from  trade  sources  indicates  an  available 
export  surplus  of  550,000  to  600,000  bales  for  the  1952-53  year  after 
deducting  about  250,000  tales  for  consumption  and  50,000  for  minimum 
end -season  carry-over.    This  would  indicate  a  1952-53  supply  of  850,000 
to  900,000  bales, 

TURKEY:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination;  annual 
1948-51;  August -February  1951-52  and  1952-53 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  destination 

;  19kQ 

!  19^9 

;   1950  , 

1  1951 

:  August-] 
:  1951-52 

i'ebruary 
:  1^2-53 

l  1,000 

!  1,000 

1,000 

;  1,000 

:  1,000 

,  1,000 

;  bales 

:  bales 

bales 

:  bales 

l  bales 

:  bales 

Austria ,.,..,.,.<,,.,.,«, 

!  u 

;  l 

:  k 

:  2 

\  2/ 

:  k 

Czechoslovakia. .,.,.„, 

\  23 

l       2k  \ 

!  27 

:  20 

:  11 

:  Ik 

i  3 

!        5  . 

\  8 

:  1/ 

:     1/  : 

:  9 

France,,  t , .  ,,..,,»,„,.» 

:  13 

:  35 

I  25 

:  61 

i  9 

:  55 

i  33 

:      80  : 

167 

131 

96  : 

t  97 

:     1/  : 

2  : 

11  : 

16 

;        k  : 

15 

!  1 

\      17  : 

:  3^ 

9 

:        5  : 

;  kl 

:      11  : 

1  ! 

k  : 

1 

:        1  : 

;  l 

Poland. .,».,,„ c  „ . . . „ 0 , . 

:        9  . 

:  \ 

3  : 

2 

:  3 

:        k  : 

H  • 

2 

;  t  , 

0 

0 

!    y  : 

2/  : 

•  y 

2 

United  Kingdom^ . , „ . <, . . ; 

;  k 

!       22  : 

32  : 

9 

1        5  : 

2 

Other  countries 

!  Ik 

\        22  : 

3/   3k  , 

8 

:         2  : 

8 

Total.  „<r  

:  129 

!      209  : 

3k9  : 

261 

!     133  : 

251 

Compiled  from  Statistique  Mensuelle  du  Commerce  Exterieur  and  official  reports. 
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Exports  during  August-February  1952-53  totaled  251,000  "bales,  compared 
with  133,000  for  a  similar  period  a  year  ago  and  261,000  for  the  entire 
1951-52  year.    France,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Finland  accounted  for  most  of 
the  increase  thus  far  this  season.    However,  Germany  is  the  principal 
export  icarket  again  this  year  as  may  "be  noted  on  the  table  above  *    Most  of 
Turkey's  cotton  exports  in  recent  years  have  been  facilitated  by  means  of 
trade  agreements,  barter  and  clearing  (financial)  arrangements.    A  number 
of  agreements  have  been  proposed  recently  or  are  now  under  negotiation  with 
Japan,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  France,  and  possibly  others „    The  large 
exports  to  Germany  each  year  are  stimulated  by  heavy  bilateral  trade  under 
trade  agreements  or  clearing  arrangements „ 

Prices  of  Turkish  cotton  at  Izmir  and  Adana  in  recent  weeks  have 
averaged  slightly  lower  than  those  for  American  cotton  in  southern  markets. 
The  Turkish  qualities  quoted  are  longer  in  staple  than  15/l6-inch.  On 
April  2  the  quotations  for  Acala  I  at  Izmir  and  at  Adana  were  equivalent 
to  35.96  and  31»91  U. Sc  cents  a  pound,  respectively,  against  the  Houston-- 
Galvestcn-New  Orleans  average  of  32.68  cents  for  American  Middling  15/16- 
inch  for  the  same  date.    No  export  taxes  are  in  effect  in  either  country. 


